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If you have knowledge, let others light their 
candles at wt. FULLER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE. MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tue bells ring out from steeples far and wide 
Their music melodious and gay. 

They greet with delight the old Christmas-tide, 
For friendship and joy rule the day : 

The children are happy thinking of the things 
The kindness of home has in store, 

And they picture in glee what Santa Claus brings 
When he rides in his sled to their door. 
Oh, be glad, dear children! Oh, be merry to-day ! 
And sing ye the carols of Christmas gay, 
And the bright, good times far away ! 


We meet in our homes; and the Christmas tree is 
there, 
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> And the room is a palace of delight. 

nN The candles burn, and make it wondrous fair 
— 3 As it blossoms all at once in the night. 

de } The hours go by like the glancing of the sun: 
—? *Tis happiness the whole day long. 
Py) Its gifts and games in golden circles run, 


Like the charm and chant of a song. 

Rejoice, good children, be free of care to-day, 
And sing sweet carols of Christmas gay, 

And the beautiful times far away ! 
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The heart must be glad that such a time should 
come, 

Though the frost and the snow are here; 

For the light of heaven truly fills our home, 
When the star of the East burns clear. 

°Tis goodness in our hearts that rules once more, 
Till Eden of old is in bloom. 

We walk as friends of the God we adore, 
And forget life’s sorrows and gloom. 
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te Rejoice, oh, rejoice, all ye children, for to-day, 
4 ) And sing ye the carols of Christmas gay, 
—,) And the glory of the times far away ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


e ON’T you want to get the Christmas tree 
to-day, Joe? Iam afraid it is going to 
snow, and, if it does, it won’t be easy to 

get into the woods.” 

“Oh mother,” said Joe Waite, “it is so early. 

Why, it is only the 15th to-day. The tree would 


= be all dried up by Christmas, and no better than 
13 a second-hand one.” 
aed) MADONNA. “Perhaps you are right,” said Mrs. Waite, 
‘—s doubtfully. “And, even if it does snow, there 


(BARABINO.) will be time for it to thaw, I suppose.” 

But when it snowed hard for a day and a night, 
and when, without any thaw between, there came 
another heavy storm, it began to look as if the 


Waites would have to do without a tree that year. 
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Joe stood looking ruefully out into the drifted 
yard. “I wish I’d done as you said, mother. 
Even a dry tree would be better than none,” he 
said. “If only I had some long boots, I might be 
able to get over into the pasture; but I haven't 
got the boots.” 

“No; and, if you had, you couldn’t do it,” said 
his younger brother, Ed. “There are drifts as 
high as your head in some places; and, even if you 
got there, how’d you get the tree home?” 

Little Jessie, for whom the tree had been 
specially planned, became very sober as she heard 
this. She looked from one to the other, and then 
said very emphatically, “I want a Cwismas twee, 
and I’m going to have it.” 

“But how?” asked Joe. 

At sight of the serious faces about her Jessie 
began to think that perhaps she was not to get her 
wish, after all. Her lip began to tremble, and she 
put one fist into her left eye. This was a signal 
they all knew. 

“Don’t cry,” said Mrs. Waite, hastily. “Never 
mind if we don’t have a tree. We can think of 
something just as good. I'll hang up your stock- 
ing” — 

“Don’t you do it,” wailed Jessie, and then burst 
into tears. 

Her mother took her into another room to com- 
fort her, and the boys looked at each other in per- 
plexed despair. Jessie was the baby of the fam- 
ily, and had things pretty nearly her own way; 
and the boys felt that Christmas would be very 
dreary if she couldn’t have her tree. 

“Tf only we lived in the city, we could buy one, 
I suppose.” 

“But we don’t live in the city,” objected Joe. 

“ One thing,” said Ed, after a long pause, “Jes- 
sie has got to have a tree, somehow.” 

“Yes,” assented Joe. 

A few rods from the house, and in sight of the 
window where they were standing, several young 
trees had been set out. One of them was a grace- 
ful fir-tree. There were high drifts near it, but 
close around it the ground had been swept 
almost bare by the wind. So there was no snow 
even on its lowest branches. 

Ed’s eye fell on this tree. “That little fir of 
mother’s would make a fine one,” he ventured 
doubtfully. 

Joe looked shocked. “Mother never’d agree to 
it. She thinks everything of that tree.” 

“No,” said Ed. “I don’t suppose that would do.” 

There was another long silence, both boys still 
looking at the tree. Suddenly Joe’s face bright- 
ened. He glanced toward the room where his 
mother was, then turned and whispered something 
in Ed’s ear. 

Ed listened dubiously at first, but finally his 
face lit up also. “The very thing!” he said. 

“Let’s not tell mother: we’ll surprise her, too.” 

A moment later Mrs. Waite came into the 
room. “Jessie’s gone to sleep,” she said. 

“We've got it,” said Joe. “If only it is pleas- 
ant Christmas day. Just get the presents and 
things together, and we’ll do the rest and fix the 
tree all right.” 

“But how ” — 

“Oh, don’t ask us. 
too.” 

On the 24th Mrs. Waite and the boys and Jes- 
sie took the old horse and sleigh, and went to 
the village to make their Christmas purchases. 
At the express office was a box of things from 
Mr. Waite, whose work had taken him to another 
State, so that he would not be at home Christmas. 

“Put everything in the clothes-basket,” said Joe 
that evening, “and we'll take care of it.” 

So all the parcels and the tinsel, strings of pop- 
corn, and other ornaments for the tree, were put 
in the basket, which was left in the kitchen, 


We want it to surprise you, 


Joe went out for a look at the sky before going 
to bed, and came back well pleased. “It’s all 
right,” he said. “And now, mother, if you will 
lend us the alarm-clock, we won’t trouble you any 
further.” 

Mrs. Waite looked perplexed, but brought. the 
clock. 

It seemed to her that it was in the middle of the 
night when she heard the boys stealing softly 
down the stairs, heard them light the lantern, and 
then go out of doors. She listened, but they did 
not come back; and she went to sleep again. 

She did not awake till daylight; and then she 
arose, dressed Jessie, and got the breakfast. The 
basket of presents was gone. é 

At seven the boys came in, red-cheeked and 
ravenously hungry. 

“Where is the Cwismas; twee?” asked Jessie. 
“T want it, and I want it now.” 

“Wait till after breakfast,” said Joe, “then you 
can see it.” 

Jessie protested, but at last consented to eat. 

“Now,” said Ed, as they rose from the table, 
“first we want to take a little walk. So you and 
mother get on your things.” 

“T don’t want to go a walk,” said Jessie. 

“Oh, but you must if you want to see the 
tree.” 

“Where is it? 
wonder. 

Soon she was warmly dressed in her little red 
cloak and hood, with overshoes on her feet and 
red mittens on her hands. 

“Tl carry you,” said Joe, lifting her up in his 
arms; “and you must shut your eyes tight till I 
tell you to open them.” 

So Jessie shut her eyes; and Joe started, his 
mother and Ed following after. He went across 
the yard, through a path that had not been there 
the night before. 

At last he put Jessie on her feet, turned her 
around once or twice, then told her she might 
open her eyes. 

She looked about her bewildered for a moment, 
then her eyes opened wide in astonishment, and 
all she could say was, “O-h-h!” 

The little fir-tree was transformed. It was as 
pretty a little Christmas tree as ever you saw; and 
the rising sun glistened on the tinsel and glass 
ornaments, while the sturdy little boughs held up 
the smaller presents, the heavier ones being spread 
on the wolf-skin robe under the tree. 

Jessie walked around and around the tree, a 
picture of rosy delight; and after a time the pres- 
ents were distributed and carried into the house. 

But the tree, even then, did not have its every- 
day appearance; and passers by, all day, paused 
to look at the Waite’s living Christmas tree. 


in the barn?” she asked in 


CHRISTMAS. 


Here comes old Father Christmas, 
With sound of fife and drums. 

With mistletoe about his brows, 
So merrily he comes! 

His arms are full of all good cheer, 
His face with laughter glows, 

He shines like any household fire 
Amid the cruel snows. 

He is the old folks’ Christmas. 
He warms their hearts like wine; 

He thaws their winter into spring, 
And makes their faces shine. 

Hurrah for Father Christmas! 
Ring all the merry bells! 

And bring the grandsires all around 
To hear the tale he tells. 


Here comes the Christmas angel, 
So gentle and so calm. 
As softly as the falling flakes 
He comes, with flute and psalm. 
All in a cloud of glory, 
As once upon the plain 
To shepherd-boys in Jewry, 
He brings good news again. 
He is the young folks’ Christmas. 
He makes their eyes grow bright 
With words of hope and tender thought 
And visions of delight. 
Hail to the Christmas angel! 
All peace on earth he brings; 
He gathers all the youths and maids 
Beneath his shining wings. 


Here comes the little Christ-child, 
All innocence and joy, 

And bearing gifts in either hand 
For every girl and boy. 

He tells the tender story 
About the Holy Maid 

And Jesus, in the manger 
Before the oxen laid. 

Like any little winter bird, 
He sings this sweetest song, 

Till all the cherubs in the sky 
To hear his carol throng. 

He is the children’s Christmas. 
They come without a call, 

To gather round the gracious Child, 
Who bringeth joy to all. 


But who shall bring their Christmas 
Who wrestle still with life? 

Not grandsires, youths, or little folks, 
But they who wage the strife,— 

The fathers and the mothers 
Who fight for homes and bread, 

Who watch and ward the living 
And bury all the dead? 

Ah! by their side at Christmas-tide 
The Lord of Christmas stands : 

He smooths the furrows from their brow 
With strong and tender hands. 

“TI take my Christmas gift,” he saith, 
“From thee, tired soul; and he 

Who giveth to my little ones 
Gives also unto me.” 

Rost Terry Cooke. 


Be noble-minded. Our own heart, and not 
other men’s opinions of us, forms our true honor. 
SCHILLER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DAISY’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY 8S. H. GREEN. 


APPY as a bird, Daisy danced along the 
street, with a bright new half-dollar in 
her pocket,— a gift from “ Auntie Jen.” 

She was going to buy “just the loveliest work- 
basket for mamma”; for to-morrow would be 
Christmas. 

At the same time it happened that two little 
boys were crossing the same street,— way, way 
down, ever so far,— Toby, the least mite of a 
chap, and Jim, his brother. 

Such strides as Toby’s little duck legs were 
making! for Jim was dragging him along by one 
arm. Jim was a little chap, too; but Toby —so 
much smaller — made Jim seem quite a man. 

~They were ragged and dirty and hungry; for 
they had nobody but their grandmother, who was 
poor and old and very ill, and they had eaten only 
a crust that day. 

They knew no more than two mice what Christ- 
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mas meant; but the windows were full of gay 
things, and they were out to see the sights. 

A car was coming, So Jim put his hands under 
Toby’s arms, and lifted and carried him across the 
street, Toby’s little bare toes touching the mud 
all the way, and Jim stretching his neck to see 
around Toby’s head as he walked. Then Jim 
stood him upon the sidewalk, and took hold of his 
arm, and pulled him along again. 

“ Look at them cakes an’ toys an’ things!” cried 
Jim, pointing at a large window. 

“Can’t,” said Toby, “they’re up so high.” 

Then Jim lifted him once more; and Toby clung 
with his little bird’s-claw fingers to the window- 
sill, and looked in. The whole width of the great 
window Jim tugged his little brother, who clung 
to the sill to help hold himself up, and gazed with 
eager eyes at the wonders within. 

Jim had a cent given him by a gentleman for 
picking up his glove. He had promised Toby 
“something fine,” and they were smiling and 
happy. 

“T want that cake,” cried Toby, “and that mon- 
key!” pointing at a tin monkey with a red jacket; 
and they went round the corner, and Jim opened 
the door and went in, while Toby waited outside, 
his face pressed against the glass door, his nose 
flattened to a little round white lump. 

“How much’s the cake in that there winder,— 
with the peppermints an’ jimcracks on it?” asked 
Jim. 

“Fifteen cents,” said the man. 

Jim’s face fell. 

“ An’ how much’s that there monkey ?” 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

Jim’s face took another fall, and he went out. 

” Ain’t ye got nuthin’?” asked Toby, eagerly. 

“No,” said Jim. 

“No cake, nor no monkey, nor nuthin’ ?” 

“No, I can’t get ’em f’r a cent.” 

“Tm awful hungry. My stomach hurts! ” said 
Toby, beginning to cry. ‘“ What’s a cent good fur 
anyway if ye can’t git nuthin’ with it?” 

Just then along came Daisy, bright and smiling ; 
for the beautiful basket was in the very next win- 
dow, and her eyes were already upon it. 

“Tm awful hungry, ’n’ I want the cake!” 
roared Toby. 

“What is it?” said Daisy, stopping short and 
looking at him. But he only cried the louder, and 
turned his back upon the little girl. 

“He’s hungry,” explained Jim; “an’ he’s 
a-cryin’ fur the cake in there, an’ I ain’t got 
but a cent.” 

“An the monkey!” said Toby. 
monkey ! ” 

“Where do you live?” asked Daisy. 

“ Over there in the vacant lot,” said Jim. 

“Why don’t you go home, if he’s hungry?” she 
asked. 

“Can’t get nuthin’ if we do,” replied Jim,—“ not 
till granny’s better enough to make some more 
mats an’ sell ’em.” 

“Ts she sick?” asked Daisy. 

“Awful sick. You jist orter hearn ’er groan.” 

Daisy looked sober enough,— first at Toby, then 
at the cake, then at the beautiful basket, and back 
again at Toby, hungry and crying. 

“Wait a minute!” she said; and then she ran 
and opened the door, and went in. 

Pretty soon she came out. 

» “There, don’t cry!” she said; and she had both 
the cake and the monkey, holding them out toward 
Toby. 

“We ain't beggars!” cried Jim, pulling Toby 
back. 

“Oh, no! of course not,” said Daisy. “It’s 
just a Christmas present, and I wish you a Merry 
Christmas.” 

Jim looked wonderingly at her, and let go of 


“T want the 


Toby, who seized and hugged the cake and the 
monkey, a great smile covering his wee face. 

“Tl give ye my cent! ” said Jim. 

“No, indeed! it’s all a present,” replied Daisy, 
looking very happy, and running away as fast as 
she could go. 

“Let’s go tell granny!” cried Jim; and the two 
mites of boys ran the other way. 

That night, when Daisy’s mamma put her little 
girl to bed, there were tears upon Daisy’s cheeks. 

“ What’s the matter, darling?” said mamma. 

“T can’t get you any lovely Christmas basket, 
mamma!” sobbed Daisy; and then she told 
“mamma” all about it. 

Then her mamma caught Daisy in her arms, and 
hugged and kissed her little girl. 

“The very best present in all the word is a lit- 
tle girl with a generous, loving heart,” she cried,— 
“better than a million Christmas baskets!” And 
she kissed the tears all away. 

When Christmas morning came, three good 
angels visited the little hovel in the vacant lot, car- 
rying a great basket. Their names were “ Auntie 
Jen,” “Mamma,” and ‘ Daisy.” And a man with 
them carried another basket, larger and heavier 
than they could lift. 

And pretty soon they called a kind doctor; for 
the old grandmother was indeed very, very ill. 
Then a man came with some coal. 

The grandmother was made clean and comfort- 
able. 

They made the cheerless room neat and tidy; 
and they brought warm new clothes for Jim and 
Toby, who danced and shouted for joy. And, 
when they were going home, Daisy said, — 

“YT think, like you, mamma, it’s nicer making 
Christmas for poor people, because they need it, 
than only for our own friends, just because it’s 
tun to do it.” 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
BY ELIZA P. SUTPHEN. 


NE of the most interesting places in all 
New England is the old town of Plym- 
outh, situated on a bay of the same 

name, in the eastern part of Massachusetts. 
Plymouth is the oldest town in New England, 
the home of the Puritans, and the proud posses- 
sor of the famous relic, Plymouth Rock, the rock 
upon which, Dee. 21, 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed “on the wild New England shore.” 

Think of that courageous little company of one 
hundred and two passengers, who, crowded into a 
vessel too small for their accommodation, braved 
the discomfort and perils of a voyage across a 
sea but little traversed, to a land almost un- 
known! Leaving their comfortable homes and 
dear friends, they sailed far away over the great 
ocean to the new continent of America, then a 
wilderness inhabited by hostile Indians. The win- 
ter wind blew fiercely, snow covered the hills, and 
the dashing spray froze on the masts of the vessel 
and stiffened their garments with ice, as they 
stepped upon the bleak and barren shore. No 
home, no fire, nothing but the wild, rock-bound 
coast. 

Why had they left old England for this un- 
known country,— England, their dear native 
land? Alas! never again could England be their 
home. Already, for ten years or more, they had 
lived as exiles among strangers in the little coun- 
try of Holland, so ready to welcome the exiled 
and oppressed. For, dearly as the Pilgrims loved 
their country and their pleasant farms in Scrooby 
and Austerfield, they loved still better religious 
liberty, freedom to worship God in the way which 
they thought right. James I., their king, had de- 
clared his right to govern his subjects in religion 
as well as in matters of state; and, because these 


people could not conscientiously conform to his 
demands, they were hunted, imprisoned, and some 
of their number even hanged, until they were at 
length compelled to flee from England. In Hol- 
land they found refuge; but the language and cus- 
toms of the country were strange to them, their 
children were growing up without the religious 
influences which they, as parents, desired, and in 
time would adopt the customs of the country. 
They must find a new home, where they might 
worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science, and instruct their children in the faith. 
After much difficulty, permission was obtained to 
settle in the new country of America; and, 
crowded into the little cabin of the “ Mayflower,” — 
the “Speedwell” being disabled,—they set sail 
from Plymouth, England, trusting in divine guid- 
ance. They intended to anchor in the temperate 
climate of New York Harbor, but, driven north- 
ward by storms, were compelled to encounter the 
chilling cold of bleak New England. 

What a memorable spot is the rock upon which 
these heroes landed, for heroes, indeed, they were! 
Many travellers have come long distances to stand 
upon this boulder. It does one good to stand 
here quietly, and think of those old Pilgrims who 
were willing to sacrifice all that they held dear, in 
order that to them —but most of all to their de- 
scendants— might be given “freedom to worship 
God.” Visitors are often moved to kneel and 
press their lips to the sacred relic, as General 
Grant’s wife and many a less distinguished person 
have done; and here a young couple once stood to 
be married, evidently believing that Forefathers’ 
Rock was a grand and good place to take upon 
themselves such solemn vows, and to begin their 
new life. 

But Plymouth contains other places of interest 
connected with these brave Pilgrims. Just above 
the rock is Cole’s Hill, the old burying-ground, 
where one-half of the one hundred and two passen- 
gers of the “ Mayflower” were buried during that 
first dreadful winter of cold and famine. The 
graves were hidden, so that the Indians might not 
know the terrible losses of the white men; but 
some of the bravest and best were laid to rest 
before the spring-time. Rose Standish, the beau- 
tiful wife of Captain Miles Standish, who, though 
not one of the Pilgrims, was such a valiant friend, 
was the first to lie on Cole’s Hill; and the very day 
on which the “Mayflower” returned to England 
Governor Carver, the wise and faithful man 
chosen as governor upon the voyage, fell suddenly 
ill, and died. How mightily those Pilgrims must 
have trusted in God to have faith in his care 
through all their hardships! On a prominent rise 
of ground on the shore has been erected a monu- 
ment to the Pilgrims, one of the largest and finest 
pieces of granite statuary in the world, called the 
Pilgrim National Monument. There are several 
figures upon it, representing the principles of the 
Pilgrims; but the central figure is Faith, standing 
with one foot on Forefathers’ Rock, holding in her 
left hand a Bible and with the right pointing up- 
ward. Faith in God brought those exiles safely 
across the sea, and gave them at last peace and 
prosperity. 

The first street laid out in Plymouth was Leyden 
Street, named after the town of Leyden in Hol- 
land; and‘for many years it was the only street in 
the colony, as the colonists wished to live close 
together for protection against the Indians. Their 
houses were built of logs covered with thatch, for 
they knew little of building. These thatched 
houses caught fire very easily, and several times 
the entire settlement was in danger of being de- 
stroyed. Leyden Street ascends to Burial Hill, a 
beautiful elevation, commanding a fine view of the 
entire town and the harbor. On this hill stood the 
old log fort on top of which were mounted six 
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guns to protect the settlement, while the lower 
part was used as a church. In those days the 
people in Plymouth went to church with their 
guns over their shoulders; and a sentinel marched 
back and forth outside during service to give warn- 
ing, if needed, of the approach of Indians. 

Some time before the fort was built, however, 
early in the spring, the colonists were one day 
greatly surprised, and perhaps frightened, by a 
strange visitor, a naked Indian, who walked boldly 
down the street into the settlement. Imagine their 
astonishment when the red man exclaimed, ‘“ Wel- 
come, Englishmen!” This was Samoset, an 
Indian who had been for two years on the coast 
of Maine, and had learned English from some 
white men living there. The Pilgrims. treated 
him most kindly, and he showed his friendship by 
introducing another English-speaking Indian, 
Squanto, who acted as interpreter between the 


Pilgrims and the Indian chief Massasoit, at the 
time when the treaty was made. ‘This treaty was 
an agreement of friendship between the white and 
red men, and was made in this way: the chief 
came over the brook with twenty men, who had 
left their bows and arrows behind them in token 
of friendship. The king was distinguished from 
the rest only by a necklace of white bone beads. 
His face was painted red; and both face and neck 
were well oiled, so that, as the colonists expressed 
it, “he looked greasily.” Captain Standish with 
six musketeers met him at the brook, and con- 
ducted him to a house, where he was seated upon 
a green rug. Then, with a flourish of trumpets, 
Governor Winslow entered. The king kissed the 
governor’s hand, the governor his; and thus a 
league of friendship was formed which was faith- 
fully kept for fifty years afterward. 
Tun WELLSPRING. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAT. 


Tr was the middle of the night 

When Santa Claus, clad all in white, 
Without a sign of any noise, 

Came down his chimney with his toys. 
A host of pretty gifts he had 

To make a little fellow glad,— 
Playthings of every kind and make 
To please him when he should awake. 
Among them, and the last of all, 

A woolly kitten, fat and small, 

He placed upon the moonlit floor, 
Close by the chamber’s open door. 


» Then up the chimney quick he sped, 


And jumped into his snowy sled. 


No sooner had he gone away, 

When in came Mouser, grave and gray, 
A sort of Cat-folk Santa Claws, 

Soft stepping on his velvet paws. 

And there before his very eyes 

The woolly kitten, half his size! 

He bowed politely to his friend: * 

“A eat,” thought he, “let that amend!” 
Then pausing, with a puzzled look, 

A survey of the stranger took,— 

Saw that his eyes were opened wide, 
His tail curled neatly at his side, 


His whiskers brushed, all smooth his fur,— 


But could not catch his gentle purr. 
So Mouser.deemed it wise and best 
To speak, and thus his friend addressed : 
“Friend of my kindred Catfolk, here 
Accept my welcome and good cheer. 
I’ve been a long time in this house 
The sole destroyer of the mouse; 
Yet of the mice enough there be 

To satisfy both you and me, 

And you are welcome to your share 
So long as there are mice to spare.” 


The woolly kitten silent sat, 

Which much surprised the elder cat. 
“Are you,” quoth Mouser, “such a eat 
As would be thought aristocrat, 

Too proud and prim to be polite? 

To meet a fellow-cat at night . 
Halfway is what I wish to do, 

But not an inch will venture you. 
Know, sir, my lineage can tell, 

On mother’s side, a Tortoise-shell, 
And on my father’s, if you please, 
That ancient family,— Maltese ! 

Our coat-of-arms is of the best: 

A cat-o’-nine tails is my crest! 

Speak then, if you can boast of more: 
I stand here ready to adore.” 


But never once the stranger stirred, 
Nor answered Mouser with a word. 
So all his friendship spurned at last, 
Old Mouser from the chamber passed. 
With bosom filled with discontent, 
And mood unhappy, out he went. 
“T’ve seen all sorts of cats,” said he, 


.“ And cats of every pedigree; 


But until now I’ve never come 
Across a kitten deaf and dumb! 

I pity him in this old house: 

He'll never hear a single mouse! ” 


But, when the Christmas morning broke, 


The little boy from dreams awoke, 
And first of all his gifts was this 
Strange cat who couldn’t purr or siss. 
He loved the woolly cat because 

It didn’t scratch him with its claws. 


Frank DrEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


‘¢T ie Christmas-tide,— what does it mean? 
The ocean tide I’ve often seen. 


‘« Twice in each day it is high tide, 
And twice we see the flood subside. 


**There’s snow to-day upon the ground, 
And Christmas bells make merry sound. 


** And how a tide can ever be 
At Christmas time, I do not see. 


**T’ve seen the tide uplift a boat, 
And like a feather make it float, 


‘** As if the waters were at play; 
But that was not on Christmas Day.” 


A mother heard 
Each querying word; 
For she, well pleased, had listened. 
Her thoughtful eyes 
Betrayed surprise, 
And with love’s dewdrops glistened. 


‘¢ Hear me, my dear: 
Just once a year 
The tide of Christmas rises, 
| And with it brings 
Rare pretty things; 
And they are sweet surprises. 


‘* Now time and tide both mean the same; 
And you can see the blessed name 


“In Christmas time and Christmas tide,— 
A name rejected and denied, 


‘Yet, of all names, the dearest, best,— 
A name that outshines all the rest. 


‘¢The Christmas tide is rising, dear. 
‘Oh, could it last through all the year, 


‘*Then Christ, who grandly lived and died, 
Would everywhere be glorified. 


‘The Christmas tide of holy love 
Should lift our hearts to God above, 
* And fill with good will and with joy 
The heart of every darling boy. 


‘¢ Let church and home be decked with green, 
And Christmas gifts in each be seen; 


‘“ For, where the Christmas tide doth flow, 
The joys of heaven on earth we know.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CROSS MRS. GRILLS: NICE MRS. 
GRILLS. 


A Christmas Story. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


LL the year through, ever since last Christ- 
mas, Fred Ballard’s favorite gift of all had 
been a book full of stories for boys and 

girls. He and sister Katie had spent hours — and 
happy hours, too — poring over the pretty book, 
looking at the pictures, and reading and reading 
the different stories until they almost knew them 
by heart. 

Fred and Katie were like other children, full of 
fun, sometimes thoughtless, sometimes naughty, 
yet with kind little hearts, and really meaning 
most of the time to do right. 

Robbie Warren, one of Fred’s chief friends, 
was so bubbling over with merry spirits and mis- 
chief that his father used to say he didn’t know 
what he should do unless he tied him up like a 
monkey with a good long string that would keep 


him close to his own garden, where he couldn’t do 
a great deal of harm. Millie Warren wasn’t much 
better than Robbie, only, being a girl, she couldn’t 
quite come up to her brother in pranks; but such 
a tender little heart as Millie had! It never would 
give her a moment’s rest if she thought she had 
been unkind to anybody. 

And Millie was just as fond of Katie Ballard as 
Robbie was of Fred. 

Dick Wilds was pretty likely to lead off in many 
of the scrapes the other boys got into. Poor Dick, 
who had no mother and whose father did not care 
much for him! Mr. Ballard and Mr. Robbins did not 
like to have their children play with Dick; yet they 
did not really forbid it, because they pitied him so. 

On the way to school lived Mrs. Grills, a queer, 
busy little woman, whose home used to be in Ire- 


land, and who spoke with a funny roll and brogue 
—that last word means a queer way of pronounc- 
ing words—that used to make the little people 
laugh. How it came about no one exactly knew; 
but during the last days of school in the summer, 
and again when school began in the fall, some of 
the children took naughty pleasure in pretending 
to interfere with Mrs. Grills’ cow, that was teth- 
ered — tied — in the broad front yard, and then in 
hearing the little woman scold. A boy would pull 
the cord or rope slyly; and the cow, expecting to 
be set free, would hurry for the fence, and almost 
break it down. 

“Get out wid ye!” Mrs. Grills would scream. 
“ Be off, ye botherin’ chilther! If I catches ye 
meddlin’ wid me cow, Ill braake ye shmalle 
boanes,— I will that!” 
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A series of giggles would smite Mrs. Grills’ ear 
as the children scampered away. One day Dick 
Wilds slipped out the upper bar of a bit of strip 
_ fence, and poor mooly kept lifting her leg high up 
in hopes to get over. This brought Mrs. Grills 
out again. 

“Get out o’ me sight, ye torments!” she 
screamed. “It’s to the forthers and morthers of 
ye I'll goa, and I'll tell thim the wicked koind o’ 
sphalpleens yees bees. Yes, ye’d betther run! 
Faythe, an’ I’ll run, too; and jes ye waait till I 
catches one o’ ye! Won’t yees be glad whin I lets 
goa!” 

Another time Dick Wilds, Fred Ballard, and 
Robbie Warren, with Katie Ballard and Millie 
Warren just back of them, crept softly up to Mrs. 
Grills’ fence; and Dick held up an apple to Sookey, 
the cow. Up she came very quickly; and, while 
she munched the apple, the boys covered her neck 
with nettles, and the little girls with a strong cord 
tied her fore legs together. Then they ran away, 
but before they reached the school-yard they could 
hear Sookey mooing and lowing. 

“Oh, I’m afraid those nettles hurt Sookey!” 
cried Millie Warren. “Just hear what a fuss she’s 
making ! ” 

“Why, of course they don’t feel as soft as vel- 
vet,” said Dick Wilds, laughing; “and I shouldn’t 
wonder if that cord cut into her legs a little. But 
what’s that? It won’t kill her. There! she’s 
stopped mooing now. I guess old auntie’s smelt 
the trouble, and set her darlint free.” 

The little girls had to laugh, because Dick’s 
voice sounded so much like Mrs. Grills’. But on 
the way home from school they saw Mrs. Grills’ 
cap ruffles bobbing about as she stood waiting for 
them to come up. 

Katie and Millie trembled. Dick, Fred, and 
Robbie looked innocent and astonished when she 
began, 

“Yes, an’ it’s a fine set ye are! I'd as soon 
live wid a pack o’ hathen, an’ done wid it. I’m 
thinking God made me, an’ God made the cow. 
It’s no hearrut yees hev inside ye whin yees can 
pesther a poor crathur as can’t spake a worrud to 
till wot’s a-hurtin’ o’ her. Yees naden’t be thinkin’ 
the Lorrud won’t take notice o’ yer cruel thricks! ” 

All the rest of the way home Katie and Millie 
were very quiet. The boys didn’t seem very 
happy, either. They hadn’t expected that Mrs. 
Grills would speak of the Lord, and remind them 
that it was of no use to suppose he wouldn’t notice 
what they did. 

The little girls didn’t enjoy being called heathen, 
and it hadn’t entered their minds until that morn- 
ing that it was actually cruel to tease the poor 
woman and pester her cow. 

It was cold weather soon, and Sookey was kept 
in the warm shed; but, although they had all 
stopped provoking the little old woman after the 
morning when she spoke to them of the Lord, she 
was loud and bitter in her speech whenever she 
saw them. Up would fly her window or open 
would go her door; and her white cap ruffles would 
flaunt and fly while she scolded and scolded, and 
called hard names, and showed that her whole 
heart was full of wrath and dislike for the children 
who had plagued her and her cow. 

One day tender-hearted Millie burst out: “O 
Katie, I can’t bear to have any one hate me so. I 
think it’s dreadful! Nights, after I go to bed, I 
hear Mrs. Grills’ voice in my ears, and the hard 
things she says.” 

“So do I, just exactly the same,” said Katie. 
“What can we do to stop her?. Sometimes I want 
to go right up to her, and say I’m sorry, and ask 
her to forgive us. Fred and I have a beautiful 
Christmas book, and in it are two lovely stories 
about children who did wrong and never were 
happy nor could be happy until they had asked to 


be forgiven, and promised never to do the naughty 
things again.” ; 

“TLet’s ask Mrs. Grills to forgive us, Katie, will 
you?” 

“Yes, I’m sure I will, and be glad to.” 

But that night something happened that made 
the little girls afraid to go near Mrs. Grills, and 
also made them doubly sorry for their unkindness. 
In some way the poor animal took cold, and 
the first thing Mrs. Grills knew she was without 
a cow; and now even the merry boys looked very 
sober indeed, and wished they had never tor- 
mented the cow or her mistress. 

One day Fred, Robbie, Katie, and Millie put 
their heads together, and wondered what they could 
do to help poor Mrs. Grills. She had put her 
head out of the window that morning, and called 
out that she hoped they were satisfied now the 
poor “craythur” was gone beyant their mis’rable 
tormentin’. 

“It’s coming near Christmas time, you know, 
Fred,” said his sister Katie; ‘and the stories in 
our dear book tell how every one who loves 
Jesus ought to try their best especially at this 
time to make others happy. We’ve done a good 
deal to make Mrs. Grills what we all call her 
“cross Mrs. Grills.” Now how nice it would be if 
we only could call her ‘nice Mrs. Grills.’ ” 

“T wish we could somehow get her another 
cow,” said Fred. 

The girls clapped their hands. “Oh, if we only 
could!” they cried. Then they put their heads 
together, and talked and talked. Then Dick 
Wilds came along. 

“See here, you fellows,” he called, “I’m goin’ 
to work for Farmer Blake and go to school besides 
the rest of the winter. Won't that be fine?” 

Dick was a good scholar, and his friends were 
glad of his chance to study, and also have a good 
home. 

“What's up?” asked Dick, as he saw the sober, 
earnest faces of his four friends. 

They told him what they wanted to do. 

“Well, now,” began Dick, “they say Farmer 
Blake has a dreadful kind heart, and, my! the cows 
he keeps! P’r’aps he’d let us have a young cow 
pretty cheap, if we could just raise the money. 
T’ll put in and tease like sixty to get one, if only 
the rest can think up some plan to get the cash.” 

At night Katie and Millie asked their parents if 
they could go around and try to raise money to 
get Mrs. Grills another cow. Then Fred, Robbie, 
and Dick would set to work and make the little 
shed tight, and would help the poor little woman, 
not try her, all they could. 

The children had honestly told the whole story, 
—how they had teased Sookey and been scolded 
at and screamed after, and how it had amused 
them. It all seemed’ different now, when they 
thought of Jesus and how he would look at it. 

Yes, under the circumstances, the parents were 
willing the children should do what they could. 
They gave what they could, to begin with. Every 
one, it turned out, had pitied Mrs. Grills, because 
Sookey was worth a great deal to her. She sold 
milk, and the cow was both money and companion 
to her. 

The money grew and grew. Meantime no one 
was to tell what was going on, for at Christmas 
the children wished to give Mrs. Grills a great 
surprise. Dick had done his begging well, and 
Farmer Blake was going to sell a fine young cow 
for scarcely more than half her real value. 

And it was not only a great surprise, but a very 
joyful surprise it was, when Mrs. Grills answered 
a loud knock at her door on Christmas morning, 
and there stood Fred, Robbie, and Dick, Katie and 
Millie, and in the midst of all the plump cow; and 
to the astonished little woman they said how sorry 
they were she should have thought them more like 


heathen than Christian children. 
fered their Christmas present. 

They scarcely knew what to make of it when 
Mrs. Grills bounced her face into her hands, and 
her cap frills shook with her weeping, while she 
cried out that she always knew way underneath 
their little peskiness they were “ the best and kind- 
estest heartidess childher there wus onywheres on 
the faace o’ the airth!” 

“Oh, dear me, how much better it is to make 
people cry because they like you and forgive ‘you 
than because they hate you and feel hard and 
cross!” said Katie. 

“You oughter heard papa talk this morning,” 
said Robbie. “He said Jesus Christ was good to 
people all the time, not only at one time, but 
always; and so we ought to be full of ‘good will,’ 
not only at Christmas, but all the year round.” 

One very stormy day, when the five children 
could not go home at noon, up to the school-house 
door came Mrs. Grills with a pail of delicious 


Then they of- 


milk and some little hot turnovers. Oh, how 
good they tasted ! 
“Nice Mrs. Grills!” exclaimed Dick, who 


seemed to think the turnovers the nicest things 
he had ever eaten. “ That’s what I call hes,—nice 
Mrs. Grills.” 

“We used to call her ‘cross Mrs. Grills,’” an- 
swered Fredin right manly fashion; “but it was 
all our own fault that she was cross.” 

“ Never mind,” said Robbie, brightly, “ we’re not 
little ‘hathen’ any more, and that little woman 
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over the way is ‘ nice Mrs. Grills! 


A REAL SANTA CLAUS. 


Santa Craus, I hang to you, 
By the mantel, stockings two: 
One for me and one to go 

To another boy I know. 


There’s a chimney in the town 
You have never travelled down. 
Should you chance to enter there, . 
You would find a room all bare: 
Not a stocking could you spy, 
Matters not how you might try; 
And the shoes you'd find are such 
As no boy would care for much. 
In a broken bed you'd see 
Some one just about like me, 
Dreaming of the pretty toys 
Which you bring to other boys, 
And to him a Christmas seems 
Merry only in his dreams. 
All he dreams then, Santa Claus, 
Stuff the stocking with, because 
When it’s filled up to the brim, 
T’ll be Santa Claus to him! 

Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLAYING SANTA CLAUS. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


T was Christmas Eve, and Prince Curlylocks 
| ' was laying out his Christmas packages. 

He had been very busy for several weeks 
past making his gifts with mamma’s help, or 
planning the wisest way in which to spend the 
pennies he had saved. Now everything was ready, 
and the many little packages were carefully 
wrapped in white paper and tied with bright rib- 
bons. “You will make papa promise not to peep 
if I leave his packages here on the corner of the 
piano, mamma?” asked Curlylocks, in a whisper. 

“T won’t let him touch them,” said mamma. 
“1 know you won’t find yours, for I gave them 
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to papa to hide,” said Curlylocks; “and now I 
have fixed the others, and everything is ready in 
the four little baskets. When can we take them, 
mamma?” 

“ Suppose we go now,” said mamma. “There is 
a little young moon up over the tree-tops, and the 
stars are shining so clearly. It is nearly your 
bedtime, but Christmas Eve comes only once a 
year. Let us go with the baskets now, and play 
Santa Claus!” 

Prince Curlylocks clapped his hands in delight, 
and hurried away to find his cap and reefer. 
Mamma was ready almost as soon as he was; and 
they each took two of the little baskets, and 
stepped out into the clear night. The snow 
crunched pleasantly beneath their feet; and Curly- 
locks and his mamma looked up through the tree- 
tops, and saw the baby moon and all the big, bright 
stars. 

“Do they know it is Christmas Eve?” asked the 
little boy. 

“IT think they ought to know,” said mamma. 
“Have you forgotten the star of Bethlehem that 
shone to guide the wise men on that first Christ- 
mas night ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Curlylocks. “Of course, the 
stars know all about it. Why, these same stars 
were in the sky then, too, weren’t they, mamma? 
Oh,” with an awed sigh, “I wish I had been there.” 

“Yes, I suppose these same great stars looked 
down on the shepherds in the field that night,” said 
mamma, softly; ‘ and, when the little Christ-child 
could look higher than his mother’s eyes, and 
gazed up into the blue sky over Judea, perhaps he 
loved these stars that we love now.” 

“Oh, I know he did,” said Curlylocks, gently. 

“Tt makes that other Christmas day seem very 
near, doesn’t it, Prince Curlylocks ?” said mamma. 

“Yes, if we only had the big star in the East,” 
sighed the little boy. 

“But we have the other stars and the whole wide 
heavens,” said mamma. 

“And the angels’ song! Oh, if we only could 
hear that!” cried Curlylocks. 

Mamma took the little boy’s hand in hers, and 
drew him close to her. ‘“Curlylocks, let us fill 
this Christmas-tide so full of love and blessedness 
that we can hear the angels’ song in our own 
hearts,” she said. 

Curlylocks squeezed mamma’s hand gently; and 
they walked a little ways without talking, their 
thoughts were so full of Christmasy things. 

“Where is this yellow basket going?” asked 
mamma at last. 

“To Tim Neary, the little lame boy,” said 
Curlylocks. ‘“Won’t he be surprised? There’s a 
paint box in it, and an orange, and a scrap-book full 
of pictures for him to paint.” 

“Didn’t you put in any candy?” asked mamma. 

“Oh, yes, some of the peppermint drops we 
made yesterday; and I did each one up in fringed 
paper; and there is a string of pink and white 
pop-corn wound round the handle of the basket 
with some evergreen. See!” And Curlylocks held 
up the yellow basket, 

“Well, here is Tim’s house now,” said mamma. 
“Open the gate softly, Curlylocks, so they won’t 
hear us coming.” 

They stole quietly up the walk, and tied the 
basket to the handle of the door. 

“He'll find it there in the morning,” whispered 
Curlylocks, as they stole away; “and I guess he 
will think Santa Claus tied it there, ’cause he 
never could get down that little bit of a chimney.” 

“Where shall we go next?” asked mamma. 
“To Mrs. Stone’s? Her cottage is just around the 
corner.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Prince Curylocks; and he took 
a pretty purple basket from mamma’s hand. 

“This is just full of peppermint drops,” he said. 


“Don’t all nice old ladies like peppermints, 


mamma? TI laid the prettiest twig of holly on top 
of the basket. It has lots and lots of berries 
on it.” 


Old Mrs. Stone lived in a tiny white cottage 
close by the roadside. They could see her shadow 
on the window-shade as they came near. 

“Suppose we set the basket right on the window- 
sill,” said mamma. “Then, when she comes to her 
rocking-chair in the morning, she will see it there.” 

Curlylocks was much pleased with this plan, 
and he nearly laughed out in his joy when mamma 
set the little basket on the sill. 

“Now we must take the red basket to the 
Bradys,” he said. ‘“There’s a gingerbread doll 
for Maggie, and one for Sarah. Bridget and I 
made them this morning. And there’s a little tea- 
set and a book, and popcorn candy and — I don’t 
remember what else; but I laid one of the ever- 
green wreaths we made on-the top.” 

“T don’t believe Santa Claus could get down 
that chimney, either,” said Curlylocks, when they 
came to the house where the Bradys lived. He 
was very much afraid some one would hear him 
when he set the basket on the doorstep, but he and 
mamma were soon safe in the street again. 

“Now this last pretty green basket is for the 
sick girl, isn’t it?” asked mamma as they turned 
into another side street. 

“Yes,”..said. Curlylocks. “There is a pink 
needlebook in it, and a lovely book-marker and a 
little book to keep it in; and on the top I laid the 
little evergreen star we made, ’cause it was the 
Christmasiest thing I could think of to send her.” 

“JT am sure she will be pleased with it,” said 
mamma. “Here is the house now. Let us tie the 
basket to the door handle with this bit of green 
ribbon.” 

“Oh, it’s fun to play Santa Claus,” exclaimed 
Curlylocks, when they were on their way home 
again. “TJ wish I could leave a basket for every 
one I know, mamma.” 

“JT wish you could, dear,” said mamma ; “but 
you can wish them all a Merry Christmas, and 
wish it so truly that your friends will feel more 
cheery just to hear you say it.” 

“JT wonder if the birds and the squirrels know 
that it is Christmas Eve,” said Curlylocks, looking 
off toward the woods. “I wish I could give them 
a Christmas present, too, mamma.” 

“Perhaps you can,” replied mamma. “ There is 
a country way across the ocean where the little 
children tie up a sheaf of wheat for the birds every 
Christmas.” 

* And do the birds come and eat it?” 

“Yes, they are very glad for this Christmas 
feast.” 

When they reached home, Prince Curlylocks 
went to bed, and dreamed of all the glad things 
that most boys and girls dream of on the night 
before Christmas; and he awoke very early in the 
morning, of course, and found that Santa Claus 
had filled his stockings with all the things he had 
been dreaming of. Then he ran in to wish 
mamma and papa a “ Merry Christmas”; and soon 
after that he was dressed, and hurrying downstairs 
to say “ Merry Christmas” to Bridget and John. 

“Now I am going to be Santa Claus for the 
birds and squirrels,” he said, when he had finished 
his breakfast. Bridget gave him a piece of stale 
bread in a paper bag, and then he took another 
paper bag out to the stable and asked John to fill 
it with oats. 

“What do you want of them?” asked John, 
laughing. ; 

“I’m going to give the squirrels a Christmas 
present,” answered Curlylocks. 

He trudged through the snow till he came to the 
edge of the garden. A party of fluffy little snow 
birds were hopping about near the hedge. So 
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Curlylocks opened one of his bags, and scattered 
some crumbs on the ground. 

“Merry Christmas, little birdies!” 
“Tm Santa Claus. Merry Christmas!” 

The birds chirped ‘“ Merry Christmas,” , too. 
Curlylocks was sure they did; and he threw them 
a handful of oats, and went on to the edge of the 
woods. 

“Merry Christmas, little squirrels!” he called. 
“Merry Christmas, little brothers! I can’t see 
any of you now, but I know you are near. Here 
is a Christmas present for you.” And he scattered 
the oats over the snow. 

“Tt’s fun playing Santa Claus,” he said again, 
as he threw the rest of the bread crumbs to 
another group of birds, and waited to watch them 
gather at the snowy table. “I wonder if all Mother 
Nature’s children know it is Christmas. I guess 
they do, for the old story says that the cattle in 
the stable at Bethlehem knew that night; and 
that was Christmases and Christmases ago, the 
very first Christmas of all.” 

Curlylocks watched the birds for a while, and 
then he turned toward the house again. ‘“ Good- 
by, little squirrels. Good-by little birds,” he 
called over his shoulder. “I’m going in now to 
play with the things my Santa Claus brought to 
me.” 


he cried. 


BLOCK CITY. 


Wuar are you able to build with your blocks? 
Castles and palaces, temples and docks. 

Rain may keep raining, and others go roam, 
But I can be happy and building at home. 


Let the sofa be mountains, the carpet be sea, 
There [ll establish a city for me,— 

A kirk and a mili and a palace beside, 

And a harbor as well where my vessels may ride. 


Great is the palace with pillar and wall, 

A sort of a tower on the top of it all, 

And steps coming down in an orderly way 
To where my toy vessels lie safe in the bay. 


This one is sailing, and that one is moored : 
Hark to the song of the sailors on board! 

And see on the steps of my palace the kings 
Coming and going with presents and things! 


Now I have done with it, down let it go! 
Allin a moment the town is laid low. 
Block upon block lying scattered and free, 
What is there left of my town by the sea? 


Yet, as I saw it, I see it again, — 

The kirk and the palace, the ships and the men; 
And, as long as I live and where’er I may be, 
Tl always remember my town by the sea. 


Rospert Louis STEVENSON. 


FACT that has recently come to light shows 
anew use to which human hair has been 
put. During the last year or two tons of 

hair have been packed between the plates of cer- 
tain parts of war vessels. Hair is very elastic, and 
thus affords a very effective backing to metal. 
Again, it is being used very satisfactorily to form 
a kind of fender, which is thrown over the side of 
a vessel to prevent her scraping against the dock, 
—to take the place, in fact, of more commonly 
used rope coils. Selected. 


We live mortal lives for immortal good. And, 
really, this world is so mysterious that there is 
not one of its commonest ways but 1s perhaps 
sublimer to walk in than we at all think. 

MovunrTrorp. 
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Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
Henry Van DYKE. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Jusr as the Editor was about to sit down in his 
Chair, to talk with the readers of Hvery Other 
Sunday, a poem was placed in his hands. It is 
the one which follows. If it does not go in here, 
there is no hope for it: all the other parts of the 
paper are filled. 

The Editor is happy to give space for this song 
on “ The Christmas Spirit,” by Emily F. Carleton, 
and equally glad to say that it expresses his feel- 
ings : — 


Mantle the earth in its drapery white, 

Scatter the glittering frost-jewels bright ; 

Sweep, with keen winds, all the atmosphere clear, 

Fill it with rays of the sunshine’s glad cheer. 
Spirit of Christmas! Peace and good will, 
Hope of the ages! Your mission fulfil! 

Garland the home with the evergreen fair, 

Deck the green boughs of the Christmas tree rare ; 

Carol sweet songs, with their greetings of cheer, 

Herald the coming of Happy New Year. 
Spirit of Christmas! Peace and good will, 
Hope of the ages! Your mission fulfil! 

Lighten the heart by your message of love, 

Lift it in praises for gifts from above ; 

Pour out its joy like the gladness of morn, 

Hallow the day when the Christ-child was born! 
Spirit of Christmas! Peace and good will, 
Hope of the ages! Your mission fulfil! 


“Mprry Curistmas” to you all, says the Hdi- 
tor. Make some one happy besides yourself; be 
thankful for what you have; enjoy the small gifts 
because they carry love; and, when the day is over, 
be sure you have a large stock of Christmas joy 
left for many weeks to come. 


BOOK TABLE. 


NINETEENTH - CENTURY Questions. <A _ failure 
to give the public this collection of essays would 
have deprived thoughtful persons of a large re- 
source of valuable ideas. More than that, we 
should have lacked in the volumes representing 
James Freeman Clarke’s active mind, his valuable 
views on many important topics. We are told 
that the material for this book was selected by Dr. 
Clarke before his death, and put somewhat into 
shape for publication. Our thanks are due to the 
editor for carrying out the author’s intentions. 
There are fifteen papers in this attractive volume, 
divided into three sections, as follows: literary 
studies, religious and philosophical, historical and 
biographical. The happy faculty which Dr. 
Clarke had of unifying contrasted opinions is well 
illustrated in these pages. He was a broad man 
in his outlook over criticism and discussion. His 
insight penetrated at once to the central truth. 
Some of the subjects will be vital for the twenti- 
eth century, and we may venture to say that there 
are studies here which may well be consulted in 
those coming times. Some of the topics consid- 
ered are: “ Did Shakspere write Bacon’s Works? ” 
“ Affinities of Buddhism and Christianity,” “ Law 
and Design in Nature,” “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
“Have Animals Souls?” “The Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power in America.” The same lucid 
style, in which the writer’s thoughts are held as in 
clear crystal, that was always found in Dr. 
Clarke’s utterances, characterizes these papers. 


With open page and interesting contents, this vol- 
ume goes forth to stir deep thoughts, brighten 
human hopes, and to establish the everlasting 
truth. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pages 368. Price $1.50.) 


Tue Srory or Jesus Curist. From time to 
time we have heard that Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps (Ward) was preparing the great work of 
her life. This narrative concerning the founder 
of Christianity is called an “interpretation” by its 
author. She has evidently given herself, heart 
and mind, to this most delicate and important 
undertaking. Her one aim has been to mould 
into symmetrical form the various records of the 
life of Jesus. She puts aside all critical conten- 
tions, and pours the wealth of her affectionate 
thought into a continuous channel of description. 
She uses the commonly accepted facts in the 
Christian world to-day regarding the birth, life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, the Christ. Her 
desire to place his personality in vivid aspects is 
certainly fulfilled. They are not novel phases; for 
that could not well be, since the material on which 
Mrs. Phelps must draw is now already well known 
to students. But the characters of those days, 
when the Great Teacher moved through Palestine, 
are presented with strong literary power. Color 
abounds on every page, and picturesque skill mar- 
shalls the stirring events with consummate effect. 
Those readers—and they are many— of Mrs. 
Phelps’s former works know full well what to ex- 
pect. She has the ability to transform the waste 
places of history and biography into blossoming 
attractiveness; and the conspicuous, alluring feat- 
ures she heightens with fresh interest. Many a 
scene in the Gospels, only meagrely recorded, this 
talented writer fills out with conversation and 
transactions by her sympathetic imagination. The 
work is enhanced in value by a large number of 
fine half-tone illustrations, and the well-known 
taste of the publishers is exemplified in the typog- 
raphy. The volume appears at an opportune 
time as a most appropriate gift book for the 
Christmas season. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pages 413. Price $2.00.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


SOME OLD AUNTIES. 


My aunties accepted an invitation to dinner, and 
here they are : — 


. An old auntie who lived ‘‘ foh de woh.”’ 

. One who lived before the flood. 

. One who precedes both of these. 

. One who dates earlier than any yet mentioned. 

. The very beginning and pattern of all aunties. 

. Very old-fashioned in style. 

. One who came from the opposite side of the earth. 
. One who cures one when ill. 

. One who is a favorite with physicians and surgeons. 
10. One who, I’m sorry to say, is opposed to our 
religion. 


COONanrWNHH 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. To observe. An organ of the body. 


Before. A consonant. 
Ciara M. JONgEs. 


ANAGRAM. 


Vas het speinen, eth laorsld lwli teka acer of 
ehvstmslee. 


Mi. GANS IW ie 
ORIGINAL ENIGMA. 


I AM in walk, but not in ride; 
I am in horse, but not in hide; 
I am in nose, but not in face; 
I am in gown, but not in lace; 


I am in self, but not in you; 

I am in weep, but not in boo; 

I am in lesson, but not in book; 

I am in salmon, but not in hook; 

I am in old, but not in new; 

I am in work, but not in do. 

If these lines you study well, 

The name of a beloved poet they’ll tell. 
Sara 8. Anporr. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I Am composed of 24 letters. 
My 1, 3, 8, is a number. 
My 2, 10, is a personal pronoun. 
My 2, 12, 18, 20, is the opposite of cold. 
My 5, 16, is a preposition. 
My 11, 23, 9, is a portion of the body. 
My 6, 15, 16, gives warmth and light. 
My 7, 20, 4, 18, 14, is a collection of maps bound to- 
gether. : 
My 17, 21, 22, 3, is a piece of money. 
My 24, 7, 1, is past tense of sit. 
My 13, 21, 4, 11, 19, is foolish. 
My whole is a newspaper. 
IsABEL WORKS. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I Am composed of 25 letters. 
My 12, 7, 6, 9, is opposite of hard. 
My 12, 5, 11, is above us. 
My 10, 16, 24, is worn’on the head. 
My 8, 18, 17, 18, is to let. 
My 19, 20, 21, 22, we do with our ears. 
My 4, 1, 5, is to inquire. 
My 3, 16, 22, is what we hear with. 
My 6, 7, 8, is a preposition. 
My 20, 15, 28, is close of day. 
My 2, 8, 23, 9, 18, 11, is handsome. 
My 25, 20, 4, 14, 9, 19, is part of a store. 
My whole is a saying of Samuel. 
Lena F. PHILLIvs. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 6. 


Enigma XII. St. Nicholas. 

EnicMa XIII. Praise ye the Lord. 

RippLE. Sale—sail. 

ANAGRAM. Wine is a mocker, strong drink is rag- 
ing. 

ORIGINAL En1iGMA. Hawthorne. 


UNITED STATES TOWNS AND CITIES. 


1. New-ark. 

2. Well-in-g-ton. 
3. Bridge-water. 
4. St. Louis. 

5. Orange. 


6. Sandwich. 
7. Bolt-on. 

8. Marble-head. 
9. Deer-field. 


The Editor has received several pleasant messages 
with regard to the interesting puzzle about authors, 
printed in No. 5 of the present volume. But only one 
of our readers sent in a careful answer to this puzzle; 
and this was Miss Betsy Ellis, of Barnstable, Mass. 
We return our cordial thanks to Miss Betsy, and trust 
that she will send us not only answers to other enig- 
mas, but also original puzzles of her own making. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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